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€DITORIAL 


How “Local” Is Local Government? 


OT long ago one of the leading news- 
N papers published in a large council- 
manager city gave editorial expres- 
sion to the opinion that city managers too of- 
ten forget that city government is a local en- 
terprise, particularly in that they are prone 
to draw upon non-resident ad- 
vice to assist in solving admin- 
istrative problems of a technical 
or complex nature. 

This expression so frequently 
heard gives rise to the question: 
How “local” is local govern- 
ment? At once the experienced 
American public manager will 
proclaim the principle of home 
rule for local governments. He 
will insist upen the right of the 
city to decide upon the form 
and structure of its govern- 
mental set up; to spend much 
or little money for whatever the 
people choose; to select as many officials in 
as many different ways as meets the majority 
desire of the local voters; and otherwise to 
act freely in all respects consistent with group 
action. 

It is fundamental that city government is 
or should be essentially local in its control. 
But experience in city government is not lo- 
cal. By its very definition it is state-wide, 
nation-wide. This also is fundamental and 
failure upon the part of local people to realize 
it or failure upon the part of local leaders to 
stress it is wholly inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of home rule. 

The administration of the police depart- 
ment in Detroit, Los Angeles, and Havana is 
local in its control and policies. Yet the 
methods and procedure used by these and 





other police agencies reflect the experience of 
an able chief and a competent department in 
Berkeley, California. City auditing and ac- 
counting are local services, as is tax assessing; 
but these departments in all progressive cities 
are influenced by practice developed in Flint, 
Cleveland, and elsewhere. 

Extinguishing a fire in the 
modest home of Citizen Smith 
is about as “local” an enterprise 
as can be imagined; yet the 
equipment and methods em- 
ployed grow out of the experi- 
ence of New York or St. Louis 
or some other city. 

The point need not be illus- 
trated further. The important 
fact is that government admin- 
istrations are beginning to do 
what business has always done, 
that is, to learn from the ex- 
perience of others in the same 
field. Strange it is that successful business 
men who have profited by the application of 
this common sense idea do not always recog- 
nize its reasonableness when fairly applied 
by public officials. 

No city is limited to just that level of serv- 
ice which represents the accumulated experi- 
ence of itself. To promote such view is to do 
a distinct disservice to those who support lo- 
cal governments. 


City MANaGerR, DaLias, Texas 
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Editorial Comment 


Only Way of Learning? 


N a recent motor trip a slight mechani- 

cal disturbance compelled me to halt at 
a garage in a medium-sized city and as is my 
custom on such occasions I casually raised a 
question as to the quality of local government 
which prevailed there. Whereupon the me- 
chanic replied, “Pretty good, we’re going to 
have a change—a new administration is com- 
ing in.” To my query as to the significance 
of the change my friend answered, “Not 
much probably, but at any rate the election 
taught us a few things—they tell on each 
other and that’s the only way we have of 
learning what is going on.” This incident 
reassured me that what is badly needed in this 
country is a systematic and well-planned pro- 
gram of civic education. This responsibility 
cannot be left entirely to the schools, im- 
portant as their work is, but public officials 
must assume the responsibility which is 
rightly theirs for keeping citizens informed 
on public business, so that they will have a 
more reliable guide to public affairs than an 
occasional election. 


* * * 


Municipal Control of Relief? 


FTER three years of experimenting with 
various types of relief administration we 
have learned some lessons but have made 
little progress in adopting sound administra- 
tive practices. The area of administration 
has caused no end of trouble. The cities in 
most parts of the country, dissatisfied with 
state ERA’s, are demanding a greater share 
of responsibility for relief administration by 
a direct contact with the federal government. 
States, on the other hand, desire full control 
of the administration of federal relief funds 
especially in the larger cities, while rural 
areas and smaller communities are allowed 
more freedom. Meanwhile the cities, espe- 
cially those in the process of budget making, 
are in a quandary as to how much should be 
provided locally for so-called emergency re- 
lief during the coming winter. The uncer- 
tainty as to the share of the burden to be 
borne by the federal government is the most 
important factor in the situation. 
On the whole it would appear that the 


larger urban centers should be given full con- 
trol of local relief administration and that the 
best way to attain this result will be for mu- 
nicipalities to put their own houses in order 
by selecting highly competent personnel and 
developing sound administrative practices. 
Thus will they prove to the FERA that they 
are qualified to administer relief in their lo- 
calities. Relief has ceased to be an emer- 
gency problem of a temporary nature; its 
administration requires prompt, effective ac- 
tion, both from the point of view of financing 
and of administration. Sound organization 
and new techniques must be developed to 
take care of this function on a permanent 
basis. Suggestions as to how this goal may 
be reached are discussed by Donald C. Stone 
in an article in this issue. 


* * * 


Depression in Public Works 


HE article by Frank W. Herring in this 

issue on what the depression has done to 
public works activities and the briefer but no 
less important memoranda by four of the 
country’s leading public works administra- 
tors are worthy of a very careful reading. 
We note for example that while the federal 
government was nearly doubling its expendi- 
tures for construction, state and municipal 
authorities have been reducing theirs by one- 
half. This would seem rational but for the 
fact that one-half of the pre-depression figure 
of three billion for state and municipal gov- 
ernments is considerably more than twice the 
approximate increase of one-fourth billion 
which the federal government threw on the 
scales. 

All the writers agree on the disastrous ef- 
fects that greatly curtailed maintenance ap- 
propriations will have on expenditures for 
this item in the not so distant future. Ap- 
parently the old adage, “‘a stitch in time saves 
nine,” has been cast aside for the present 
insofar as street maintenance is concerned. 
And yet there is a silver lining in that the de- 
pression has taught public works directors 
to lengthen the tax dollar by installing 
adequate cost and performance records, by 
adopting long-term programs, and by im- 
proving personnel policies. 
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Reorganizing for Relief 


By DONALD C. STONE * 


Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


The development of a co-ordinated relief program requires the 
adoption of sound administrative methods and a fuller apprecia- 
tion by FERA of local government, according to Mr. Stone who in- 
dicates in this article some of the problems that require attention. 


HE Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 

tration foots all of the relief bill in cities 

in Arkansas, Louisiana, and South Caro- 
lina; it pays for a relatively small part in 
New England cities. Some states are kick- 
ing in magnificently; others have not the 
wherewithal or won't produce it. And the 
federal government won't let people starve 
even if a state or city would. 

In Oklahoma and North Dakota the state 
and local relief administrations are federal 
administrations. In other states the influ- 
ence of the FERA may vary accordingly as 
funds are thrown into the pot or as state re- 
lief administrations have become manned by 
officials responsive to FERA policies. The 
ability of state relief administrations sim- 
ilarly determines the extent to which the city 
and county relief agencies conform to FERA 
rules, purposes, and standards. Resulting is 
a diverse picture of caring for the destitute 
unemployed. Some local relief administra- 
tions are doing an effective, resourceful job; 
others are incompetent, political, destructive. 


FERA InN A DILEMMA 


Because of lack of adequate funds, the 
FERA has been forced to use a vulnerable 
formula for distributing funds to the states. 
This formula is to get the state and the local 
governments therein to finance as much of the 
relief burden as possible. ‘Possible’ has 
many definitions. A few conscientious states 
and cities have bankrupted their resources. 
Others have no resources to bankrupt. Most 
States and cities have not complained even 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Stone has served as a 
consultant to the Federal Civil Works and Emer- 
gency Relief Administrations in formulating fi- 
nancial and other administrative procedures. 


though across the border federal cash seemed 
more abundant; one doesn’t like to bite the 
hand feeding him, not at least until he is 
tired of the diet. 

In practice we see the curious spectacle of 
some states placing added burdens on prop- 
erty and other local tax sources to finance 
relief, while in other states, relief is financed 
out of federal funds tapping a different tax 
source. Thus it is not alone a question of 
who pays for relief, but also of the justice 
and the social consequence of the taxation 
system bearing the burden. 

Certainly, the federal government pos- 
sesses channels of income and credit which 
may more properly bear the burden of un- 
employment relief than state and local gov- 
ernments. Unemployment is not a local prob- 
lem, nor are its remedy and relief solvable by 
local remedies. It is a nation-wide economic 
ill and nation-wide medicaments are impera- 
tive. 

Turning over the complete financing of re- 
lief to our federal government would sub- 
merge us with some irritating problems. It 
is not easy to visualize the federal govern- 
ment’s paying all the bills without running 
the local administrative machinery—and that 
would be a gigantic task. Without local re- 
sponsibility, and a local pocketbook to be 
touched, local political chiselers would have 
a field day. It would also obstruct the in- 
tegrating of unemployment relief with other 
forms of local relief and welfare service. Who 
is going to invent an administrative device 
which will cope with this situation? FERA 
is seeking an answer and has appointed a gov- 
ernmental and financial expert to develop a 
measuring rod of state and city financial abil- 
ity to pay for relief, and to develop a sound 
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plan for federal, state, and local fiscal rela- 
tionships. 


PERPLEXED CITIES 


While our relief experts are seeking an- 
swers to these questions, city budget officers 
are scratching their heads as they contem- 
plate next year’s budget. How much will 
the federal and the state government assist 
next year, or next month? Will there be an- 
other CWA? 

The FERA grants funds monthly to states, 
and the states may or may not tell the local 
relief administrations how much they are al- 
lotted until the month is partly or entirely 
over. Local finance officers are in the dark; 
they are like blind men going down hill back- 
wards on roller skates—no idea where they 
will land. State and local governments must 
be informed in advance of federal policies if 
the FERA expects local assistance to con- 
tinue. City and county budgets are pre- 
pared once a year; these governments cannot 
be expected to continue appropriating funds 
in the middle of the year by borrowing for 
changing FERA programs. That may have 
been all right once—before the emergency 
became permanent. 


AREA OF ADMINISTRATION 


Who should administer the local relief or- 
ganization-—the city, the county, the town- 
ship, or a state district? City officials often 
claim county incompetence. County officials 
point out the lack of co-ordination in a single 
urban area if the cities within the county are 
responsible for relief. Township relief au- 
thorities are condemned by both city and 
county officials. Meanwhile the state ERA 
looks on, sometimes applying salve, and once 
in a while using a surgical knife. 

The majority of local ERA’s in this coun- 
try cover an area too small in population to 
permit effective relief administration. It 
would appear axiomatic that only units 
should be continued which are of sufficient 
size to warrant employment of full-time, 
properly trained, experienced personnel. Cer- 
tainly the township and sparsely settled rural 
counties should be eliminated from the relief 
organization picture as soon as_ possible. 
Otherwise, the FERA may receive eulogies in 
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history for having given life-blood to archaic, 
outworn units of government. 


URBAN vs. RURAL PROBLEMS 


In studying this problem of local relief 
jurisdiction, special attention will need to be 
given problems of urban as compared with 
rural administration. Urban relief is quite 
different from rural relief, particularly when 
tackled from the rehabilitation angle. If lo- 
cal responsibility for administering relief is 
continued, it should be placed under the most 
competent governmental units. In urban 
areas these are the cities, in rural areas the 
county or the state. 

It is therefore suggested that the large ur- 
ban centers in a state be established as local 
relief administrations. Where logical con- 
solidation or federation of suburban and satel- 
lite cities with the central city has not taken 
place, this policy may require the inclusion 
of more than one city in some local relief 
units, and cutting through county boundaries 
if necessary. New patterns of local govern- 
mental control may be needed to prevent the 
adding of just another overlapping unit. The 
British solve this question by making such 
organizations joint undertakings of the exist- 
ing governments. 

These urban centers (as for example with 
a population of fifteen or twenty thousand 
and over) possess a sufficient relief load and 
represent a sufficiently integrated relief prob- 
lem to warrant separate status from the rural 
area of the county or district. Cities smaller 
than this perhaps may be incorporated in 
rural relief districts. These rural districts, to 
be administered directly by the state relief 
administration, are suggested in place of 
county units, although thickly populated 
counties could legitimately serve as individ- 
ual districts. In laying out these districts, 
such factors should govern as relief popula- 
tion, economic and geographic unity of area, 
headquarters facilities, governmental tradi- 
tion, and ease of transportation for investiga- 
tors, project supervisors, and inspectors. The 
FERA deserves commendation for already 
starting to put a districting program into ef- 
fect in two or three states. No rule-of-thumb 
method may be applied; these questions may 
well tax the ingenuity of some of our most 
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gifted governmental administrators and re- 
searchers. 


How SHALL THEY ORGANIZE? 


Many of the local relief administrations 
precipitated at the beginning of the emer- 
gency, were set up as semi- 
public agencies. That is, they 
were governed by citizen com- 
mittees or private organiza- 
tions with a varying degree of 
official status. In some cases, 
the indefensible practice was 
followed of granting public 
funds to private agencies. All 
local relief agencies financed 
with public funds should be 
organized as regular govern- 
mental divisions. 

Citizen committees may be 
continued as advisory agencies 
only for purposes of inter- 
esting civic groups with local unemployment 
problems. They should be neither adminis- 
trative nor policy determining bodies. Re- 
cent experience with local relief committees 
has re-emphasized the difficulty of securing 
effective administration through a board. A 
single executive is essential—an executive 
with authority and responsibility for all ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Many city and county relief agencies also 
need to study their organization and adminis- 
trative practices. Are lines of responsibility 
clearly established? Is an organization chart 
showing duties of each official or division 
posted on each office wall? Have closely re- 
lated activities requiring co-ordination been 
placed under the supervision of a single per- 
son? Have adequate records, accounting, or- 
dering, planning, and other staff services been 
installed and sufficiently centralized? Are 
careful budget and research methods in ef- 
fect? Have advanced methods of recruiting, 
promoting, paying, and disciplining person- 
nel been utilized? Do the chief officials call 
staff together in conferences to discuss prob- 
lems? Have training courses been conducted 
for social case workers and others? 

Every relief administrator should ask him- 
self if enough is being spent for administra- 
tion. Paradoxical as it may seem the best 
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way to reduce relief costs is often to increase 
the expense of administration. A trained 
case worker, for example, with small case load 
will greatly reduce case costs by a better ad- 
justment of relief to the needs of the client, 
by uncovering supplemental revenue, and by 
effecting constructive treat- 
ment to the case. In the final 
analysis administration of re- 
lief is largely a problem of able 
administration of personnel. 
Difficulties with respect to 
methods of granting relief, 
methods of financing, account- 
ing, organizing work projects, 
and in fact all administrative 
difficulties will disappear if the 
relief organization from top to 
bottom is placed in the hands 
of able personnel. The only 
preventive for extravagance is 
good staffing. 

City, county, and state relief administra- 
tions should therefore stop immediately the 
practice of selecting personnel on the basis 
of eligibility for relief. This confuses the 
problems of giving relief to the needy and 
the technical, complex job of administering 
relief. Employees should be selected purely 
on the grounds of training, experience, and 
competence. Qualified relief recipients should 
be urged to apply and take examinations but 
they must stand on merit only. The “serv- 
ice’’ must be given the question of any doubt 
not the employee. 


FERA To TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


The FERA, as well as local and state re- 
lief agencies, are thus faced with the chal- 
lenging undertaking of trying to adjust an 
emergency organization with emergency pol- 
icies and procedures to fit a permanent ad- 
ministrative problem. This adjustment is not 
easy. Relief problems are changing rapidly 
and will continue to change, so that respon- 
sive organizations ready to experiment must 
be maintained. Reflect for a moment on the 
change in our unemployment relief thinking 
during the past two years. Relief was a pri- 
vate responsibility, then a local matter, and 
certainly we would never resort to that “in- 
sidious British dole system.” 
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As we dig into this problem, the FERA is 
faced with grave tasks of developing a co- 
ordinated relief program, of tying Federal 
financing into local budgeting, of assisting 
state and local administrations in securing 
adequate personnel, in keeping out politics, in 
meeting proper standards, in employing sound 
methods. This will require new approaches, 
new administrative devices by the FERA. 
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It will require a fuller appreciation of local 
governments. Meanwhile, city and county 
ERA’s should put their houses in order, ready 
to follow such new programs as the FERA 
may find necessary to solve this dreaded dis- 
ease of unemployment. A magnificent job 
has been done so far; let us make our gains 
the stepping stone for new administrative 
conquests. 


How NRA Affects the Cities 


By SHERWOOD L. REEDER * 
Assistant Director, American Municipal Association 
and of the United States Conference of Mayors 


Rapid increases in prices and collective price fixing eliminating compet- 
itive bidding have played havoc with city finances and purchasing meth- 
ods, according to Mr. Reeder who indicates in this article why cities are 
entitled to special consideration and the progress made toward that end. 


HE advent of NRA has made munici- 
i he officials increasingly conscious of 

the cities’ relative position in the eco- 
nomic structure of the nation. First, there 
was the program to revitalize the capital 
goods industries by means of a public works 
program. Cities were of course called upon 
to do their part. Then came the NRA de- 
signed to regulate industry by means of 
codes of fair competition. But how, one 
might ask, would this affect cities when city 
government is not generally considered as an 
ultimate consumer. 

The position of a city as a consumer be- 
came apparent however when the effects of 
the price raising activities of NRA began to 
be felt. While private businesses were able 
to pass on increased costs to the consumer, 
the cities, themselves consumers, had to ab- 
sorb these increases. This was not easy to 
do. Cities were already operating on seri- 
ously curtailed budgets due to depleted reve- 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Reeder holds an A.B. 
degree, Pennsylvania State College; M.S., 1928, 
in public administration, Syracuse University; 
was research assistant to city manager of Cleve- 
land, 1928-29; assistant secretary, Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929-30; staff member, 
Citizens’ League of Cleveland, 1930-33; finance 
examiner, Federal PWA, 1933; and has been in 
his present position since November, 1933. 


nues caused by shrinking land values and 
increasing tax delinquencies. In addition, 
practically every city was staggering under 
a heavy burden of increased relief costs due 
to widespread unemployment. Nevertheless, 
when the first NRA code was signed in July, 
1933, municipal officials generally set about 
in a conscientious manner to adapt them- 
selves and their organizations to the new 
conditions. As time went on, however, it 
became increasingly apparent that many of 
the code provisions were working extreme 
hardships on the cities even to the extent of 
imposing conditions legally impossible of 
performance. 


EFFECT OF PRICE INCREASES ON CITIES 


The rapid increase in prices in thousands 
of commodities presented the most serious 
problem. Just how much the increased cost 
of commodities has increased the cost of 
local government cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. it is estimated by Paul V. Betters, 
executive director of the American Munici- 
pal Association and of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, that the increased cost 
of materials and supplies will amount to ap- 
proximately $140,000,000 for the three hun- 
dred largest American cities for this year 
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alone. This estimate was based on an aver- 
age increase of about 20 per cent in the cost 
of supplies purchased by the cities under the 
codes. It has been said that NRA price in- 
creases will cost the city of Chicago two mil- 
lion dollars this year and Philadelphia has 
just estimated that a $1,500,000 budget in- 
crease for next year will be necessary to meet 
these increased costs. Prices paid by the city 
of Chicago show a rise of from 10 to 60 per 
cent compared to last year. For example, 
coal prices have increased on an average of 
25 per cent, though the price of some grades 
of coal has increased as much as 60 per cent. 
Cement shows a 20 per cent increase, lum- 
ber 40 per cent, limestone 26 per cent, lime- 
stone dust 38 per cent, cast iron pipe 10 per 
cent, electrical equipment 40 per cent, and 
so on down through the entire list of com- 
modities used by a municipality. 

Cities have been caught between two fires. 
On the one side taxpayers demand economy 
in budget making and on the other the ap- 
plication of codes, which has resulted in col- 
lective price fixing, has increased prices of 
supplies for city use to an almost prohibitive 
point. It is recognized that there must be 
some rise in prices under the NRA codes and 
there is no objection to the policies which 
prevent destructive price cutting leading to 
sales below cost nor to normal price in- 
creases made necessary because of the in- 
crease in labor costs. On the other hand, 
there is a very serious objection to substan- 
tial price increases without relation to labor 
or material costs and to the other condi- 
tions which have made public purchasing 
extremely difficult under the codes. 


INDENTICAL Bips ON CONTRACTS 


The abuse of the price filing provision of 
many codes which has led to the almost uni- 
form practice of identical bidding has re- 
duced to a mere farce the well-established 
governmental custom of advertising for 
bids. As one public purchasing agent has 
described the situation, “We might as well 
go back to the spoils system outright as to 
hand out our contracts as the result of such 
bidding.” The apparent collusive price fix- 
ing as evidenced by the striking uniformity 
of bids on public contracts has therefore 
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become a serious handicap in governmental 
purchasing under the codes. It does not 
appear to have been the intention of Con- 
gress or of the President to eliminate compe- 
tition by the enactment of the National Re- 
covery Act. Yet the widespread practice of 
identical bidding which has developed under 
the codes has substantially destroyed all com- 
petition in bidding on public contracts. 

Certainly, in most instances, the cost of 
production must differ for different producers 
on a given piece of work. It seems extra- 
ordinary, therefore, when the prices asked 
by the bidders are uniform down to the last 
dollar and cent on large contracts. How else 
could this uniformity be obtained without 
prior agreement of a collusive character 
among the bidders? It has been asserted 
in some cases that when independents have 
offered lower prices than the prevailing scale 
in an industry, they have been subjected to 
open or tacit coercion. The NRA certainly 
was not intended to deliver the buyers of 
this country into the hands of monopolistic 
and collusive price fixing or to foster the 
German system of chartels upon this country. 
On the contrary, the NRA has a duty to pro- 
tect the states and their political subdivi- 
sions from such a system. 

We must not overlook the fact that bids 
for governmental contracts differ markedly 
from bids for private jobs. In a private sale 
the bid merely starts the negotiation and 
price adjustments made later are commonly 
downward. In other words, the final price 
frequently differs from the initial bid. In 
public contracts, however, there is no revi- 
sion of the initial bid and the final price 
is that originally set by the bidder whose bid 
is accepted. Following the lead of the fed- 
eral government practically every state and 
large city in the Union have adopted a plan 
of purchasing and contracting based on the 
principle of free and open competition. Time 
and experience have proved that such a plan 
is economically sound. It provides that an 
individual or firm shall name the price for 
which he can afford to render a service or 
supply certain materials with the complete 
knowledge that if he can render this serv- 
ice and supply the material more efficiently 
and more economically than his competitor, 
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he will be given the opportunity of doing 
so. This is not cut-throat competition, it 
does not lead to commercial suicide, but it 
serves as a safeguard for the protection of 
the taxpayer who must pay the cost of gov- 
ernment. Free and open competitive bidding 
as required by every public purchasing law 
tends to prevent collusive bidding and re- 
sults in a healthy condition in public buying. 
Also, it must be remembered that govern- 
mental contracts, according to law, must be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder but 
it is evident that the present practice of 
uniform bidding gives no basis for award- 
ing contracts; consequently resort to lotteries 
is made necessary to determine the award 
but this is both an illegal procedure and a 
practice which exposes public authorities to 
illicit lobbying. 

Open bidding coupled with definite spec- 
ifications reduces the sales cost to a mini- 
mum while uniform and collusive bidding 
breeds graft and corruption. No one who 
has had an opportunity to observe the bene- 
fits of such an open and above board man- 
ner of conducting public business can witness 
its destruction by the elimination of all com- 
petition without grave fears of the conse- 
quences. In fact, one of the officials of NRA 
who is familiar with the practices in gov- 
ernmental buying, has suggested that gov- 
ernmental purchasing procedure might be 
adapted to private purchasing as a means 
of eliminating some of the abuses which NRA 
is endeavoring to correct. In short, public 
purchasing practices do not lend them- 
selves to many of the abuses which NRA is 
seeking to eliminate from business in general. 

In addition, there are many other handi- 
caps in the way of governmental purchas- 
ing under the codes. For example, there is 
the requirement on the part of several indus- 
tries that the testing of quality and the ac- 
ceptance of materials should take place at 
the factory and not on the job or in the 
city’s laboratory which is a condition wholly 
unsatisfactory to most cities. There has also 
been widespread elimination in the codes of 
cash discounts and frequent restrictions as 
to the duration of contracts. 

While a city is actually a consumer that 
does not mean that it is in the same class 
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with the individual consumer or purchaser, 
Certain economically sound reasons have 
been advanced to show why cities are entitled 
to special consideration. First, cities fre- 
quently purchase in such quantities that they 
should be entitled to the lowest possible 
prices consistent with fair wages and favor- 
able working conditions in a particular in- 
dustry. Second, there is little, if any, credit 
risk involved in sales to municipalities, 
Therefore, there are no bad accounts to be 
written off the books. This factor alone should 
entitle cities to receive special considera- 
tion in the matter of price. Third, term 
contracts by cities tend to level off peak 
loads by spreading the demand over a long 
period thus making possible a greater util- 
ization of the vendor’s plant and equipment. 
In other words, a term contract with a 
municipality may be regarded as a “back 
log” order which the contractor may fill at 
his convenience. Fourth, there is practically 
no sales expense in making a sale to a munic- 
ipality. The cost is but a few moments in time 
for the preparation of the bid and a postage 
stamp to deliver it. If the bid is in accord- 
ance with the specifications and is low the 
city laws provide for the award to that firm. 

The continuous efforts of the American 
Municipal Association, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board of NRA, and individual city 
purchasing agents to bring to the attention 
of NRA officials the problems in governmen- 
tal purchasing under the codes have finally 
brought results and NRA has given limited 
recognition to these problems. The first step 
was General Johnson’s Administrative Order 
X-48 issued on June 12, 1934 which provides 
a partial solution by putting governmental 
agencies on the same level as wholesalers 
in the purchase of large quantities of com- 
modities, instead of being forced to pay the 
retail prices charged to the individual con- 
sumer. Second, public agencies are given 
increased latitude in contracts for future 
deliveries on the basis of fixed prices not 
subject to readjustment in the case of vari- 
ations in commodity price levels during the 
life of the contract. This order also provides 
that quotations might be made F.O.B. either 
point of origin or point of delivery. 
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The next concession to governmental agen- 
cies was the President’s Executive Order No. 
6767 issued June 29, 1934. This is a blanket 
order which provides that a bidder might 
quote to a governmental agency a price not 
more than 15 per cent below his price filed 
in accordance with code require- 
ments. This order provides 
further that the administrator 
might reduce the tolerance of 
15 per cent if necessary to pre- 
vent destructive price cutting 
but in no event to a tolerance of 
less than 5 per cent. 

No sooner had the President’s 
executive order been issued than 
some industries began a clamor 
for its modification and recision. 
So far, however, only one modi- 
fication has been granted though 
certain exemptions have been 
recognized although these are 
mostly of a temporary character. 
Since the petroleum industry is not under the 
National Recovery Administration but is 
separately administered by the Petroleum 
Administrative Board, petroleum producers 
are exempt from this order. For some time, 
the wholesale coal industry has been operat- 
ing under a so-called emergency which has 
permitted the establishment of floor prices 
below which no coal may be sold. This 
emergency also eliminates price filing for its 
duration and hence the claim that the Presi- 
dent’s order does not apply has been made 
by the industry and sustained by the admin- 
istration. 

The cast iron soil pipe industry and the 
lumber industry are also operating under 
emergency provisions and are likewise claim- 
ing exemption from this order. The rubber 
tire industry, however, is the only one which 
has so far obtained any modification of the 
President’s order. For this industry a re- 
duction of the 15 per cent tolerance to a 
maximum of 10 per cent has been granted. It 
should be mentioned, however, that all emer- 
gency orders are now being reviewed by the 
Research and Planning Division of NRA and 
unless conditions justifying emergency dec- 
laration can be sustained by the industry 
emergency orders will be rescinded. In the 
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future only such emergencies will be recog- 
nized as have received the approval of the 
Division of Research and Planning. This is 
an important step intended to prevent the 
abuse of the emergency clause which is a part 
of so many codes. It must be remembered, 
however, that neither the ad- 
ministrative order nor the Presi- 
dent’s order is mandatory. Both 
orders are entirely permissive 
and the extent of their benefit 
to cities depends upon the will- 
ingness of the vendors to recog- 
nize them when bidding on gov- 
ernment contracts. 


MUNICIPAL UTILITIES AND 
CopEs 


I cannot close this discussion 
without making reference to the 
efforts which have been made to 
bring municipal utilities under 
the proposed utility codes. I 
believe it is safe to say that it is almost the 
universal feeling of representatives of pub- 
licly owned utility plants that they do not 
wish to be included in utility codes. In the 
first place public bodies are expressly exempt 
from the NRA and this principle was laid 
down in the first NRA code, namely, the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement. Fur- 
ther, the hours of work and the wages paid by 
public plants are almost everywhere accord- 
ing to the union scales and there is nothing to 
be gained by placing a municipal utility un- 
der a code. In addition, it would be unfair 
to place under the same code municipally 
owned and operated utilities together with 
privately owned utilities. A public plant does 
not operate for profit. When a public body 
distributes electricity it is a governmental 
function and not an industrial matter. This 
principle was recognized by Congress in the 
1933 Tax and Revenue Act when it exempted 
municipal light plants from the 3 per cent 
electrical energy tax. Those advocating the 
inclusion of public plants under the codes fi- 
nally devised a scheme of making public 
plant participation a wholly voluntary matter. 
This, however, was also objected to by most 
public plants because they recognize the po- 
tentialities of possible coercion to bring them 
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under these codes eventually. 

After all, public plants are already re- 
stricted and limited by state statutes, char- 
ters, and city ordinances and many of the 
proposed code provisions are directly antag- 
onistic to some of these already existing 
legal requirements. So far no utility codes 
have been adopted. Only the electric power 
code has been approved by the NRA admin- 
istration but it is still awaiting the approval 
of the President. In this code voluntary par- 
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ticipation of municipal plants is made pos- 
sible. The manufactured gas code and the 
waterworks code are still pending action by 
the code makers. 

Returning to the question of municipal 
purchases under the codes, may I say in 
conclusion that it is the opinion of those who 
have studied this problem that the full relief 
to which cities are entitled cannot be real- 
ized short of complete exemption from all 
codes as they affect public buying. 


What the Depression Has Done to Public 
Works Activities’ 


jy FRANK W. HERRING? 


Assistant Editor, Engineering News-Record, New York City 


“Personnel has been skeletonized, new construction is feeble, main- 
tenance ruthlessly curtailed, and physical facilities are surely going to 
rot,” says Mr. Herring, who warns that the ruins will be rebuilt 
only at great cost when an insistent public demands improved facilities. 


UBLIC works activity has become the 
Pp stepchild of the American community 

as a result of four years and more of 
depression. Lowered property values, de- 
clining municipal revenue, inoperative finan- 
cial machinery, and public demand for de- 
creased expenditures have all conspired to 
bring about this result. Today as one goes 
about from city to city he is struck by the 
uniformity of the pattern displayed by the 
recent experiences of the public works 
departments. Administrative staffs are 
highly skeletonized, new construction is ex- 
tremely feeble, maintenance and replacement 
have been ruthlessly curtailed, physical facil- 
ities of which the cities have been so proud 
are slowly but surely going to rot. This is 
the picture. It displays variations, of course, 
but in the main they are variations in inten- 
sity of coloring rather than in general pattern. 


* This is the seventh of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various municipal 
activities. The articles by L. G. Lenhardt, James 
R. Pollock, Charles M. Reppert, and A. E. Roche 
propose remedies that public works administra 
tors may apply in overcoming ill effects of the 
depression on public works activities. 


So that we may properly appreciate what 
has happened let us recall to mind the cir- 
cumstances in the public works domain prior 
to the advent of our economic ills. We were 
then enjoying the New Era. Remember it? 
We were prosperous, we were busy, we were 
happy. In a somewhat occult fashion we had 
solved the economic problem of living in an 
incredibly complex society. Our industries 
were expanding, our cities were growing, our 
values were mounting ever higher. Industrial 
expansion, more people, more homes, more 
consumption, more production, industrial ex- 
pansion—the circle was endless. But indus- 
try could not operate properly and larger 
populations could not live safely and con- 
veniently without attendant improvements 
in the community plant. The provision of 
the physical facilities of city life, always just 
short of being adequate for current needs, 


1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Herring was graduated 
from Johns Hopkins University in 1920; was con- 
struction engineer, bureau of sewers, city of Bal- 
timore, for several years; member of engineering 
staff designing and building Detroit’s new water 
supply, 1924-29; and has been with the Engineer- 
ing News-Record since 1929. 
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was raised in tempo. Streets were widened, 
new streets were cut through and paved to 
give access to newly developed sections of 
the city, new water mains and sewer lines 
were laid, new educational buildings were 
erected and in hundreds of other ways the 
attempt was made to keep pace with ever 
mounting demands for the services that were 
essential in the world we were so happily 
building. 

Financing presented no serious obstacle. 
Bonds could be sold readily enough. It is 
true that debt service presented a steadily 
increasing inflexible item in municipal bud- 
gets, but that was all right. Property values 
were going up steadily and municipal income 
was consequently rising steadily. 

And then the magic of the New Era ran 
out. What followed is of too recent memory 
to need recounting. Besides such a recital is 
too painful. 

Except for a rather half-hearted attempt 
early in the course of the depression to ex- 
pand public construction operations so as to 
absorb some of the men that industry was 
turning out, public works construction was 
the first municipal operation to be deflated. 
(Table I.) Saving money that way was easy. 
All you had to do was to do nothing, to 
borrow no more money, to let no new con- 
tracts. The public approved. Carefully laid 
plans for bringing city services up to par 
were laid aside and engineering employees 
began to be laid off. 

But then the country’s financial machin- 
ery began to crack. Where it had been the 
practice to carry on current operations with 
money borrowed from the banks in anticipa- 
tion of tax revenues, trouble developed im- 
mediately. The banks could no longer fulfill 
their accustomed function and the cities were 
left high and dry with no money to meet 
their current payrolls, bills for materials, or 
even to serve the outstanding bonds. Thus 
came about the first of the municipal debt 
defaults. 

As the income of the community became 
smaller, the plea became more urgent than 
ever for still further reductions in municipal 
expenditures. Assessments were reduced, tax 
rates were lowered, and tax revenues de- 
clined. But debt service remained, now a 
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greater proportion than ever of the budget. 
The struggle that ensued to avoid default 
was a hard one and in many cases unsuccess- 
ful. As was to be expected, those communi- 
ties in which the rate of expansion during the 
preceding decade had been most rapid, in 
other words those cities which had grown 
the fastest, were the ones bearing the great- 
est handicap. Thus, the automobile cities 
and the real-estate cities in increasing num- 
bers succumbed to the grip of circumstances. 


TABLE I 
EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES FoR Pupsiic WorKs 
CONSTRUCTION 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Year Federal State and Municipal Total 

1925 « Sian $2,344 $2,476 
1926 . 200 2,470 2,670 
1927 252 2,821 3,073 
1928 set 256 3,224 3,480 
1929 289 2,974 3,263 
1930 340 3,023 3,363 
1931 439 2,659 3,088 
1932 . 424 1,494 1,918 
1933 ; 339 1,194 1,533 


And then came the PWA and the CWA, 
the former a lending agency (with the loan 
sweetened by an outright grant of part of 
the cost), and the latter an exalted relief- 
work agency. The CWA had a life of about 
six months. During its brief period of exist- 
ence it created a gratifying amount of em- 
ployment. Also it succeeded in refurbishing 
to some extent the more out-at-the-elbow 
phases of our cities, but only at a cost far 
in excess of what would have been required 
if normal construction procedures could have 
been utilized. 

The PWA has disappointed those who 
looked upon it with high hopes when the 
National Recovery Act was passed. An anal- 
ysis of the accomplishments, failures, vir- 
tues, and shortcomings of the PWA cannot 
be a part of this brief sketch, but it may be 
worth while in passing to remark that our 
local laws governing the borrowing of money 
and the spending of it for public improve- 
ments are designed to prevent too hasty 
action. That may be necessary to assume a 
proper accounting to the public of what is to 
be done with its money but it does not expe- 
dite a national public works program de- 
signed on PWA lines. 
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PLIGHT oF TYPICAL CiTy 


So much for what has occurred. Let us 
now examine the present status of public 
works in the typical American city. First, 
the number of employees engaged in public 
works activities, particularly technical em- 
ployees, has been cut down to 
but a fraction of what was 
once considered a proper staff. 
Much of this reduction in staff 
has been occasioned by the vir- 
tual cessation of construction 
activity. But another, and 
more undesirable feature is 
that many technical employees 
who had been laid off, in the 
city engineer’s office for ex- 
ample, were taken on again as 
CWA employees to do the 
same work they had been do- 
ing while regularly employed. 
Under these conditions the 
CWA had more the aspects of taxpayer relief 
than unemployed relief. This is no isolated 
example. Numerous examples can be cited 
where regular municipal employees were laid 
off as a measure of economy and then re- 
hired as CWA workers to do the regular 
work. To complicate matters further, as 
CWA workers they not infrequently received 
better pay than their colleagues still on the 
city payroll. 

This typical city which we are consid- 
ering has let practically no contracts for new 
construction for the past two or more years. 
The only work now in progress is a small 
PWA financed project. It will probably be 
completed before winter. Although there is 
a considerable amount of improvement work 
that could and should be done, finances are 
not available. 


FuTuRE MAINTENANCE CosTs 


But it is in the field of maintenance and 
replacement that the most serious situation 
exists. Funds for this purpose have been 
reduced so severely that it is impossible to 
maintain in proper condition the improve- 
ments now in use. Particularly streets; they 
are going to pieces and there is little that 
can be done about it. In other words phys- 
ical depreciation is proceeding more rapidly 
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than available funds can provide for. Where 
labor only can be used to advantage the work 
can be done, but the rub comes when some 
materials must be purchased to use on the 
job. The money is not available. Conse- 
quently, the chuck holes in the streets are 
getting deeper, and in but a 
few years an entire new street 
paving job will be necessary. 
It will cost far more in the long 
run, of course, than proper 
maintenance today, but the 
city is gambling that when 
complete replacement becomes 
necessary the larger amount of 
money will be easier to obtain 
than the smaller amount now. 

Operation of public works, 
such as the water plant and 
the sewage plant, has not been 
seriously damaged. Perhaps 
this is because plants such as 
these must be made to work rather com- 
pletely or they do not work at all, while 
money can be saved by neglecting mainte- 
nance and the damage does not immediately 
become apparent. Garbage removal has been 
slightly reduced in frequency and so has 
street cleaning. On the other hand, equip- 
ment used in these departments is wearing 
out rapidly and is not in good condition. 
Replacement will shortly become inevitable 
if equipment is not kept in repair. 


DEMAND FOR IMPROVED FACILITIES 


Such is the plight of the typical city. 
Naturally, variations occur from city to city, 
but they are almost all variations in degree 
rather than in kind. What can we learn from 
this appraisal? Simply this: Budget sav- 
ings can be made now, direct costs can be 
reduced and the public approves. But such 
savings will inevitably entail tremendously 
increased expenditures in the future. We are 
not going to abandon our cities. What we 
allow to go to ruin today we must replace 
tomorrow. What we fail to provide now in 
the way of improved facilities for living 
communities will be demanded all the more 
insistently in the near future. The cost will 
be great. Let us hope that the public will 
understand. 
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REMEDIES AS PRESCRIBED BY FOUR PUBLIC WORKS HEADS 


Renewal of CWA Program is Best 
Solution 
By L. G. LENHARDT 
Commissioner of Public Works, Detroit, 
Michigan 
HE picture as presented by Mr. Herr- 
ing is only too true. However, most 
cities were geared up to large construction 
programs which could not be expected to 
continue indefinitely. Therefore, a large part 
of the reduction in personnel, including tech- 
nical personnel, is justified and prudent. 

The depression has shown that costs can 
be cut and service maintained or perhaps 
curtailed without ill effects. For instance, 
during the past four years the cost per cubic 
yard of rubbish collection and haul in the 
city of Detroit has been steadily decreasing. 
In 1930 the cost was $1.06; in 1931, $0.99; 
in 1932, $0.94: and in 1933, $0.73. The 
reduction in costs was obtained without de- 
creasing wages, although the number of em- 
ployees was reduced. The collection schedule 
is not quite as frequent and the type of 
equipment was changed in some instances. 
In addition, there has been a 20 per cent 
reduction in volume, which is no doubt a 
reflection of the times and reduced popula- 
tion. 

Likewise, lack of funds for pavement re- 
pair has forced us to a great many expedients 
in order to get by. With curtailed funds we 
have been forced greatly to increase the use 
of “skin patching” which, although it cannot 
be continued indefinitely, nevertheless ex- 
tends the life of a pavement at a compara- 
tively small expenditure. Cheaper materials 
are being used which were heretofore thought 
impossible, with a consequent reduction in 
unit cost. While some of these materials will 
not last as long as more expensive materials, 
there is a prospect of large ultimate econ- 
omies. 

While the economies practiced in paving 
repair allow a greater spread of the money 
available, they fall far short of preventing 
a street maintenance deficit which is just as 
tangible as a cash deficit. Therefore, addi- 


tional revenues are imperative. To some 
extent this can be met by obtaining a proper 
share of the state gas and weight tax reve- 
nues. For instance, in Michigan many cities 
have less tax funds to spend per mile on 
maintenance than the state highway depart- 
ment spends per mile on dust laying alone. 

The problem of obsolete and worn out 
equipment is a serious one. The funds needed 
to replace such equipment are usually hard 
to obtain. However, through showing re- 
duced maintenance costs and ultimate econ- 
omies we have been able to keep out of the 
more serious difficulties. 

The PWA has been a failure in so far 
as the hard hit communities are concerned, 
because usually in these communities finances 
do not permit further borrowing, even if it 
were wise. The only source of hope left 
for distressed cities is through the extension 
of CWA activities by the federal govern- 
ment. The CWA allocations were eminently 
fair, as they were based on need. However, 
such a program should be carried on through- 
out the year so that paving and other worth 
while activities in the northern cities will 
not suffer as compared with what can be 
done in the South. 

Street repairs are probably the most avail- 
able of any construction work and can ab- 
sorb large numbers of unskilled men and yet 
the northern cities, during the last CWA pro- 
gram, had to face an unusually severe winter 
in carrying out their program, with the re- 
sult that many jobs were uncompleted. In 
the writer’s mind the CWA is the best solu- 
tion for the problems presented by Mr. 
Herring. 


Increase Special Charges and Create 
New Ones 
By James R. PoLtock 
Director of Public Works and Utilities, 
Flint, Michigan 
? I ‘HE bad effects of the depression on pub- 
lic works activities are well exemplified 
in the city of Flint, an automotive city with 
a population of 156,000 people. Funds for 
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public services were curtailed early and the 
situation has been aggravated by the recent 
adoption of the 15-mill tax limitation act. 
Under this tax limit Flint was allocated six 
mills for general operating purposes or a 
property tax levy of $1,026,000. The public 
works department normally would have an 
operating budget of $400,000 but the actual 
budget is only $104,000 this year. The de- 
partment therefore does only the most neces- 
sary and urgent work. Paved streets have 
been sadly neglected and a liability is being 
built up which will cost dearly in the future 

The remedy for this condition can come 
primarily through only one source—the pro- 
vision of adequate funds for proper mainte- 
nance and administration of the various 
services. Flint is developing new sources of 
revenue by increasing license fees and other 
miscellaneous revenue to the maximum. The 
expense of various inspectional services 
should at least pay the cost of administer- 
ing such services. It is believed also that 
utility companies, both public and private, 
enjoying the use of public property, should 
pay a fair amount for the use of the prop- 
erty. To this end we are in the process of 
passing ordinances which impose a rental of 
approximately $230,000 upon the private and 
publicly owned and operated utilities. These 
ordinances may result in litigation and con- 
sequent delay in enforcement. Numerous 
cities operating public utilities claim that all 
or part of the cost of operating local gov- 
ernment is paid from profits of such opera- 
tion. Why should not cities in financial dis- 
tress raise utility rates to pay at least a 
portion of the cost of other municipal serv- 
ices. 

Another possible source of revenue lies in 
a change in the present automobile weight 
and gas tax laws. Practically none of the 
larger cities in Michigan now receive any 
return from the weight and gas tax, even 
though this money is derived mostly from 
the urban communities. A determined ef- 
fort no doubt will be made to change these 
laws to provide additional funds for street 
maintenance. 

An effort is being made in Michigan to 
place the burden of education on the state. 
If this is accomplished, all or some portion 
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of a minimum of four mills now allocated 
to the school system in Flint would be avail- 
able to the city. 

The adoption of better administrative 
practices is an important way to remedy the 
ill effects of the depression. The Flint bud- 
get for street cleaning purposes is $15,000 
for cleaning 195 miles of paved streets. In 
normal years, a budget of three times this 
amount was not considered too much. The 
necessity for cleaning each block of street 
is carefully scrutinized. Some streets are 
cleaned less often—some are not cleaned at 
all. There are some complaints but we feel 
that a satisfactory cleaning job is being 
done. Street repairs are being postponed, 
and in many cases, the condition appar- 
ently becomes no worse in two or three years’ 
time. 

Perhaps municipal services should be 
placed on a utility basis. Flint is thinking 
seriously of placing waste collection services 
on that basis. Finally, an adequate public 
works records and cost accounting system 
is essential in controlling operations and 
costs. Such a system installed in Flint about 
a year ago enables the administrator to de- 
termine exactly when and how expenses can 
be cut with a minimum of harm. 


Use Work-Relief on Maintenance 
Projects 
By Cuarces M. Reppert 
Chief Engineer, Department of Public Works, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
UNICIPALITIES must so _ adjust 
themselves to the situation brought 
about by overexpansion and the financial 
depression that the ill effects set forth by 
Mr. Herring may be remedied and disastrous 
results prevented. At the same time, man- 
agement and control must be improved so 
as to avoid a repetition of the conditions 
that have contributed to the present situa- 
tion. In the public works department the 
preparation and adoption of a long-term fi- 
nancial and improvement program is one of 
the first essentials. 
The work relief program, about to be re- 
sumed by the FERA, should be utilized to 
enable cities to reduce present maintenance 
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deficiencies and to carry out projects of an 
upkeep and maintenance nature which will 
directly reflect on tax budgets. This should 
be done even though the labor ratio is re- 
duced and the cost of material and equip- 
ment increased. Federal regulations and re- 
strictions should be modified in the inter- 
est of greater efficiency. The principal need 
is the placing of greater responsibility and 
control in the hands of local authorities when 
they are competent. 

The PWA, as predicted at the outset by 
many municipal engineers, has failed to 
benefit many cities, particularly those in 
industrial districts where the relief load has 
been heaviest. While these communities are 
contributing taxes to finance relief else- 
where, they have failed to get any material 
assistance locally. Local taxes, now falling 
largely on real estate in these communities, 
must be lightened and for these communi- 
ties suitable policies should be adapted to 
local conditions. 

Curtailment in maintenance is the most 
evident and serious aspect of the present 
municipal situation. As early recovery to 
normal conditions is no longer anticipated, 
further curtailment from the standpoint of 
public economy, safety, and service will be 
ruinous. There should be a very thorough- 
going scrutiny of all maintenance and oper- 
ating policies and methods, and an appraisal 
of requirements on both an immediate and 
a long-term basis. 

At the instance of the Pittsburgh city 
council, and with the indorsement of the 
public works department, a special efficiency 
and economy commission has been appointed 
to aid this and other departments in apply- 
ing the principles of scientific management. 
The building of a competent personnel is a 
basic necessity and is more important today 
than ever before. In many instances, main- 
tenance conditions can be materially im- 
proved by the adoption of better personnel 
policies and by placing the direction of the 
work in the hands of men of capacity, integ- 
rity, and energy. In Pittsburgh the mainte- 
nance cost of several hundred miles of unim- 
proved streets is being reduced by installing 
adequate drainage and secondary pavement 
construction, thus increasing service and at 
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the same time decreasing costs. 

While substantial savings and betterment 
in service will be secured in better manage- 
ment of operation and maintenance yet the 
major economies are to be obtained by better 
planning and control of new capital invest- 
ments. Fixed charges which today are a bur- 
den can be decreased in the future in no other 
way. Therefore, a fully co-ordinated and 
selective program should be formulated which 
is properly related to the resources of the 
community, and to the restoration and main- 
tenance of the economic balance. 

The future may be faced with confidence 
and the best results accomplished if it is 
realized that it is not wise to save a dollar 
today at the expense of spending two in 
the immediate future; and that there is no 
economy in trying to operate cities with 
inadequate administrative and _ technical 
staffs and depleted forces. The confidence 
and support of the people can best be secured 
and real economy attained by facing the 
present and immediate future courageously 
and meeting the situation in a businesslike 
way. 


Adopt Sound Methods and Prepare 
Long-Term Programs 
By A. E. Rocne 

Commissioner of Public Works, Troy, New York 
P UBLIC work expenditures in Troy, New 

York, this year will equal those in 1929. 
The same money, however, collects 11 per 
cent more garbage, ashes, and refuse; main- 
tains more automotive equipment; provides 
for a more intensive use of parks and baths; 
and pays for more yardage of street repairs, 
as the result of the substitution of buses for 
street railways. Ninety per cent of our equip- 
ment has been bought during the last four 
years out of current funds. Maintenance of 
public buildings, utilities, and streets has not 
been neglected, the engineering force has 
not been reduced, wages have not been de- 
creased, and no activities have been dis- 
continued. This comparatively excellent po- 
sition of Troy is due in part to the fact that 
the city has not experienced the industrial 
or real estate boom of other cities and conse- 
quently is free from debt contracted to pay 
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for public utilities installed in new subdivi- 
sions. The city therefore has been on a cash 
basis throughout the depression. 

On the basis of the experience in Troy, 
the following steps are suggested as remedies 
which might be applied in overcoming some 
of the ill effects of the depression in other 
cities: 

(1) Adopt a long-term capital expendi- 
ture program. With such a plan in effect the 
city is not likely, during so-called emergen- 
cies, to make expenditures that prove later 
to be a burden. 

(2) Planning and investigation. Admin- 
istrative officials should plan activities not 
only for one year but over a period of years. 
New expenditures should not be undertaken 
until an investigation has established the use- 
fulness and need for the work or project. 
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(3) Secure and retain a capable person- 
nel. A high standard of performance must 
be established and only those people em- 
ployed who are able to maintain a high level 
of workmanship. A sound and comprehen- 
sive personnel program free from political 
interference is essential to good administra- 
tion. 

(4) Install public works records and ac- 
counting system. The public works records 
system developed by the Committee on Uni- 
form Street and Sanitation Records should 
be adopted by all public works departments. 
It will furnish the director a steady stream 
of facts as to work planned and work per- 
formed. It is also a reliable guide in indi- 
cating where administrative methods can be 
improved. Such a system has proved inval- 
uable in the Troy public works department. 


Los Angeles Studies Metropolitan 
Simplification 


By FRANK M. STEWART * 


Professor of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles 


Political opposition, community pride, and legal handicaps face the 
Committee on Governmental Simplification, writes Mr. Stewart, 
but these obstacles are partly offset by the existence of home rule 
powers and the fact that only one county and one state are involved. 


HE Los Angeles Metropolitan Area, the 

fourth in size in the United States, has 

several special characteristics. Almost 
the entire area is contained in one county 
and subject to the jurisdiction of but one 
state. From several observation points, one 
can see the whole territory from the moun- 
tains to the sea. Within this area of 1,474.34 
square miles there is a population of ap- 
proximately 2,300,000 people. Governmen- 
tally, there exist some 454 taxing agencies, 





* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Stewart received a cer- 
tificate in public administration, Institute of 
Public Administration, New York, 1921; Ph. D., 
1928, University of Chicago; was staff member, 
department of government, University of Texas, 
1919-32; professor of political science, University 
of California at Los Angeles, 1932 to date; and 
is a member of the Committee on Governmental 
Simplification, Los Angeles County. 


including the County of Los Angeles, the City 
of Los Angeles and forty-three other munic- 
ipalities, and numerous special districts— 
schools, sanitation, flood control, and others. 
Historically, simplification of government 
in this community originated with a con- 
sideration of the problem of the consolidation 
of the city and county of Los Angeles. The 
first official discussion of the question is found 
in a message of Mayor Henry T. Hazard to 
the Los Angeles City Council on January 12, 
1891. “We have arrived at that period in 
our municipal history when something should 
be done to lessen burdens of taxation,” said 
the mayor. Consolidation of our city and 
county governments would result in a reduc- 
tion of expenses. There is no record that 
the council shared the views of the mayor. 
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In 1895, began that expansion of Los An- 
geles by territorial annexation, which has 
given the city the largest area of any munic- 
ipality in the United States. Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Oakland joined forces in 
1914 to prepare and secure the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment permitting the 
consolidation of city and county govern- 
ments. 

The policy of consolidation of specific 
functions of city and county governments 
was inaugurated in 1915. Charities and ex- 
amination of weights and measures were 
transferred from Los Angeles city to the 
county in that year, and the assessment and 
collection of taxes in 1917. A majority of 
the smaller municipalities within the county 
have contracted with the county government 
to handle tax assessment and collection and 
the administration of public health. The 
city of Los Angeles maintains its own health 
service, though studies have been made re- 
cently proposing the merger of the city and 
county health departments.’ 

Three reports on the problem of city and 
county consolidation were made in 1916 and 
1917 by official and unofficial agencies. The 
most comprehensive one was prepared by the 
California Taxpayers’ Association. It rec- 
ommended the consolidation of the city and 
county governments in the metropolitan area 
south of the forest reserve. A council-man- 
ager plan of government was suggested for 
the urban portion of the county, the remain- 
der of the county to be organized into a rural 
borough.2, The World War and the rapid 
growth of Los Angeles afterward diverted at- 
tention from the problem of metropolitan 
government. 

Mayor George E. Cryer, during his last 
term, became a strong advocate of unifica- 

1 California Taxpavers’ Association, Centraliza- 
tion of Public Health Services in Los Angeles 
County, California (Report No. 209a, 1932) ; Los 
Angeles County Bureau of Efficiency, Financial 
Considerations Involved in the Proposed Opera- 


tion of the Los Angeles City Health Depart- 
ment Functions by the County of Los Angeles 


(1934); J. L. Pomeroy, county health officer, 
Preliminary Report on Plan for Consolidation, 
Los Angeles City and County Health Depart- 
ments. 


2City and Count 
geles (1917). 


y Consolidation for Los An 


tion of local governments in the Los Angeles 
area. In messages to the Los Angeles city 
council, in 1927, 1928, and 1929, he urged 
that a consolidated city and county govern- 
ment would be a great improvement over the 
present system. He was unable to persuade 
the council to act upon his recommendations. 


City-CouNTY SEPARATION PROPOSED 


Until 1930 practically all proposals with 
reference to city and county relations had 
been for a consolidation of city and county 
governments. In the Fall of 1930, the Los 
Angeles city council debated the proposal for 
a separation of Los Angeles city from the 
rest of the county and the creation of a sepa- 
rate city and county within the present boun- 
daries of Los Angeles. A year later, the 
matter was referred to the Bureau of Budget 
and Efficiency for a report. Mayor John C. 
Porter supported the proposed separation in 
messages to the council. 

Three factors were involved in the city’s 
demand for separation. The economic de- 
pression had decreased the city’s income and 
made it mandatory to find other sources of 
revenue. Secondly, the city has felt for years 
that it was not receiving its fair share of the 
gasoline tax and motor vehicle tax monies. 
Finally, there was a desire to have control 
over the expenditure of revenues raised by 
the county through the taxation of property 
located within the city limits. The city com- 
plained that the county was furnishing ur- 
ban services to unincorporated and smaller 
incorporated areas within the county—57 
per cent of the cost being borne by the tax- 
payers of Los Angeles. 

The report of the Los Angeles Bureau of 
Budget and Efficiency, submitted on April 
8, 1932, recommended the establishment of 
a separate city and county government within 
the present city limits of Los Angeles.* Im- 
mediate savings under the new plan were 
estimated by the Bureau at over nine million 
dollars. Other advantages claimed for the 
proposal were: the short ballot; the elimina- 
tion of overlapping jurisdictions; moderniza- 
tion of the city charter; equalization of taxes 





1 Study of a Proposed City and County Gov- 
ernment of Los Angeles within the Present City 
Limits (1932). 
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between city and county taxpayers; and the 
“possibility that a larger, wealthier and more 
progressive city of Los Angeles would re- 
sult.” 

On September 28, 1932, the mayor and 
council of Los Angeles, by ordinance, re- 
quested the county board of supervisors to 
submit the separation proposal to the voters 
of the county at the general election on No- 
vember 8, 1932. On advice of the county 
counsel, the supervisors refused to comply, 
and referred the matter to the County Bureau 
of Efficiency for study. 

Acceptance of the city’s proposal would 
raise numerous administrative, legal, and po- 
litical problems, said the County Bureau of 
Efficiency, in its report in October, 1932. Its 
effects upon the remaining portions of the 
county would be disastrous. Such action 
would “isolate and leave in a deplorable con- 
dition” more than thirty separate parcels of 
territory, resulting in a heavy increase in the 
cost of government. Furthermore, the coun- 
ty report warned that, in the long run, separa- 
tion would prove “extremely detrimental” to 
the interests of the city of Los Angeles. Study 
of the possibilities of savings through fur- 
ther consolidation of functional operations 
was suggested, as well as the preparation of 
a “legal, workable and comprehensive plan.” * 


SIMPLIFICATION COMMITTEE ORGANIZED 


In January, 1933, the board of supervi- 
sors took the initiative in inviting all cities 
within the county and the major commercial 
and civic organizations to send representa- 
tives to a conference. From this meeting 
came the Committee on Governmental Sim- 
plification, a body of about forty citizens, ap- 
pointed by the county board of supervisors, 
under the chairmanship of Walter F. Dexter, 
then president of Whittier College. A small 
appropriation was made for the work of the 
Committee, the funds being placed in the 
custody of the Bureau of Efficiency, and the 
facilities of the Bureau were put at the dis- 
posal of the Committee. From the first, the 
Committee has had the cordial co-operation 
and technical advice of the director of the 


4 Problems Involved in the Proposed Separa- 
tion of Los Angeles City from the County of 
Los Angeles (1932). 
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Bureau, H. F. Scoville, and the members of 
his staff. Gordon Whitnall was added to the 
staff of the Bureau to direct the investiga- 
tions, and was given the title of ‘‘co-ordina- 
tor.” The county counsel, Everett Mattoon, 
has furnished legal advice to the Committee. 

Organization of the Committee was com- 
pleted in February by the appointment of 
an executive committee, a technical commit- 
tee, and about ten subcommittees. The tech- 
nical committee consisted of the director of 
the County Bureau of Efficiency, a represent- 
ative of the Los Angeles Bureau of Budget 
and Efficiency, the director of research of 
the California Taxpayers’ Association, an ex- 
perienced city manager, and the co-ordinator 
of the Committee. 

Field investigations commenced in June, 
and the staff was augmented in September 
by the addition of three graduate students 
in public administration, one each from the 
University of California, University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Stanford Univer- 
sity. These students are classified in the 
county service as “student investigators” and 
their appointment marks the beginning of a 
plan to employ four graduate students each 
year, to be selected one each, from the uni- 
versities mentioned above, and the University 
of Southern California.’ Later, additional 
assistance was secured from the Civil Works 
Administration and the State Emergency 
Relief Administration. 

Before continuing with a further analysis 
of the Committee’s work, several other con- 
ferences and reports dealing with the prob- 
lem should be mentioned. In December, 1933, 
a conference on the subject of metropolitan 
government was held in Los Angeles under 
the sponsorship of the Sub-Committee on 
Political Education of the American Political 
Science Association and the department of 
political science of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. The Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in January, 1934, sub- 
mitted to the city council the report of its 
Government Cost Study Committee. This 
report was based on the study made by the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Budget and Effi- 
ciency in 1932. The Chamber pointed out a 


5 See Pustic MANAGEMENT, XVI: 171-73 ( June, 
1934). 
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number of objections to the separation pro- 
posal and suggested that the problem was 
not one for Los Angeles city alone. 

The following month, the Los Angeles Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research published a re- 
port which advocated a unified government 
for Los Angeles County. A legis- 
lative body for the county to 
consist of at least forty-five 
members should be chosen by 
proportional representation. A 
professional manager should be 
selected by the legislative body. 
After the reorganization of the 
county government, cities should 
have the option of transferring 
to the county any or all govern- 
mental functions, retaining only 
a municipa] council as a guard- 
ian of local policy and to ad- 
minister local debts.° 

New UNIT SUGGESTED 

Field investigation and the collection of 
data for the Committee on Governmental 
Simplification was largely completed by June, 
1934, when a preliminary report, giving an 
accounting of the work accomplished, an 
analysis of the findings, and a tentative pro- 
posal, was made by Gordon Whitnall, the Co- 
ordinator, to the central committee. Mr. 
Whitnall emphasized that the data secured 
consisted principally of information identify- 
ing the functional activities of the many local 
agencies in the county, and that many facts 
discovered by the staff were not reducible to 
statistics. For practical purposes, the Com- 
mittee had considered the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area as that portion of Los An- 
geles County south of the San Gabriel Moun- 
tains. Within this metropolitan area are 
located a number of communities represent- 
ing a very real factor in the solution of the 
metropolitan problem. Regarding the char- 
acteristics of these “natural communities,” 
Mr. Whitnall comments: 


It appears usually that there are some local 
characteristics that give rise to a common inter- 
est, some quality, some possession, something 
that sets each of these natural communities 


6 Unified Government and Tax Reform for 
Los Angeles County (1934). 
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apart from all others and gives them an identity 
all their own. Some of these, we observe, con- 
sist of more than one political unit. Some are 
almost coterminous with the political boundaries 
of an existing city. Others are represented by 
areas that are but small portions of larger po- 
litical communities. 

Six possible solutions of the 
metropolitan problem exist: po- 
litical consolidation; functional 
consolidation; decentralization, 
political and functional; elim- 
ination; and invention. What- 
ever the solution adopted, the 
autonomy of of the forty-four 
incorporated municipalities and 
of the county as a whole should 
not be disturbed. “Coercion 
should be completely elim- 
inated from our program.” Ac- 
ceptance of all recommendations 
should be entirely on an optional 
STEWART basis. 

Procedural requirements for 
putting the recommendations into effect in- 
clude several possible forms of legislative 
enactment—constitutional amendment; new 
or amended statute laws, particularly those 
affecting cities of the sixth class and special 
districts; new or amended county charter; 
and new or amended charter for the ten 
chartered cities in the area. 

In concluding his report to the Committee, 
Mr. Whitnall outlined his views as to the 
structure of the new regional unit. He sug- 
gested a central metropolitan government, 
with a legislative body and a chief adminis- 
trator. The legislative body should consist 
of fifteen members, elected at large by 
proportional representation for a term of four 
years. Compensation should be on the per 
diem basis and meetings should be weekly. 
Duties of the body should be only legisla- 
tive—policy determining. 

A chief administrator would be appointed 
by the legislative body, to serve at the pleas- 
ure of the appointing authority. He would be 
the co-ordinating officer of the government 
and appoint the administrative head of all 
departments, subject to civil service. 

Local governments should have a govern- 
ing body of five members elected at large for 
a four-year term, and with weekly meetings 
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on a per diem basis. The duty of this body 
should be “to determine local policies, stand- 
ards, and programs of improvements and 
services.” A clerical department should do 
the necessary recording for the legislative 
body. 

The important problem of the relation- 
ship of the central and local governments 
is thus described in the report: 

The relationship of the governing body to its 
constituents and the manner of its selection 
would remain identically the same as in a sixth 
class city today. Almost the sole difference be- 
tween the new local unit and a present city of 
the sixth class would be that the new unit would 
have no administrative departments. Those 
phases of local governmental functions would 
be vested in the Central Metropolitan Govern- 
ment but the local government through its gov- 
erning body would continue to determine what 
it would do and when it would do it. 

Health administration, for example, would 
be a function of the central metropolitan 
government and be supported by a general 
levy over the whole metropolitan area. Health 
service, of a standard to be determined by 
the central government, would be rendered 
uniformly over the area as a whole. Any 
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local community, wishing additional services, 
could order such services to be rendered, 
according to its own specifications, by the 
central health administration. The additional 
cost involved in furnishing this extra serv- 
ice would be met by a special levy in the 
general taxes within the local unit affected. 

Guided by this preliminary report of its 
co-ordinator, the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Simplification is now, through its sub- 
committees, analyzing the mass of data col- 
lected and seeking a solution for its prob- 
lem. Certain factors, some unfavorable, and 
others, favorable, will help to determine the 
final result. Political opposition is accepted 
as inevitable, as well as the existence of com- 
munity pride, and intergovernmental and sec- 
tional jealousies. Legal and constitutional 
problems must be worked out. But, in com- 
parison with other metropolitan communities, 
the problem has some elements of simplicity. 
Only one county and one state are involved; 
the county and the major cities have home 
rule powers; and the initiative and referen- 
dum are available for state and local pur- 
poses. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Tax Collections Improve 


M“* Y cities report substantial improve- 
ment in tax collections during 1934 as 
compared with 1933. Among these cities are 
included Memphis, Tennessee; Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; Detroit, Michigan; Los Angeles, 
California; San Francisco, California; and 
Beaumont, Texas. Lexington, Kentucky, is 
carrying on a drive against tax delinquents, 
using every conceivable means within the 
law to bring in the money. Newark, New 
Jersey, recently published a list of all delin- 
quent personal taxpayers in order to stimu- 
late collections. Norfolk, Virginia, has con- 
centrated the collections of all delinquent 
personal and real estate taxes in the office 


of the city collector in order to bring about 
better results. 

From data which are available it seems 
certain that, in general, tax collections are 
vastly improved over 1933. In some cases 
current collections remain about the same, 
with greatly increased amounts of delinquent 
taxes being collected. 


Relief Burden May Increase 
HE Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration wants to find out if cities and 
other local governments are doing their best 
toward the financing of unemployment relief. 
For this purpose, FERA has retained Lent D. 
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Upson to study the financial structure and 
potential resources of the state and local 
governments. It will be his objective to 
determine some standard upon which grants 
may be made and perhaps the amount that 
ought to be allotted to each state and each 
local government for relief purposes. If a 
policy should be adopted requiring cities to 
contribute more largely toward the cost of 
relief, then it will be necessary to increase 
local sources of revenue either through real 
estate taxation or other methods. 


A Different Tone 

N Associated Press dispatch carried in 

the newspapers of the country’s larger 
cities on or about August 13, 1934, denotes 
an interesting change in the attitude toward 
municipal finance problems. The general 
conclusion was drawn that there had been 
vast improvement in financial affairs of cities 
during the past year. 


Canadian Municipal Debt 

HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics in a 

survey of indebtedness of Canadian mu- 
nicipalities for 1932 shows that there are 
4,286 municipalities in Canada which may 
be divided between urban and rural classes. 
The total indebtedness of all municipalities 
in 1932 was $1,385,070,941. In 1919 the cor- 
responding figure was $729,946,826. The 
per capita debt for the municipalities of 
British Columbia was the highest at $248.80, 


Quebec was second with $161.27, and On- 
tario third with $155.82 per capita. 


Cash a Liability 

HE city of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is hav- 

ing a controversy with its local bank and 
the Federal Reserve Banks as to whether or 
not it may withdraw funds which it has on 
deposit and place this money in cash in a 
safety deposit box. It actually costs the city 
money to keep its cash in the bank because 
of various charges for service and insurance. 
So far, the Federal Reserve Bank has refused 
to issue bank notes in large denomination in 
order to permit the money to be carried in 
safety deposit boxes. It would seem that a 
city which had money on deposit ought to be 
entitled to withdraw it at any time that it 
saw fit. 


Sell Bonds At Profit 

T= Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

recently sold $4,688,000 par value of 
bonds which the Public Works Administra- 
tion had previously purchased from various 
municipalities. All of the bonds bore cou- 
pons with 4 per cent interest and a total 
premium of $92,000 was received on the 
bonds sold. The fact that such a transaction 
took place is evidence of the high quality of 
many of the bonds taken by PWA. It is also 
an indication of the remarkable improvement 
in the municipal bond market since the first 
of this year. 


Public Utility News 


EDITED BY C. W. KOINER 


City Manager, Pasadena, California 


Governmental Power Projects 

HERE is much speculation as to the 

probable ‘success of some of the govern- 
ment power projects. We have heard much 
grumbling not only from those who are 
opposed to government ownership, but also 
from those who are in favor of it, regard- 
ing some of the projects that have been pro- 


posed and started. The main criticism seems 
to be that those responsible and in charge 
are prone to ignore previous experience and 
the work of those who pioneered in the in- 
terest of government and municipal owner- 
ship, taking the view that if some of the 
policies insisted upon are carried out, fail- 
ure will be the result. 
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Then, of course, we have the opposition 
to any and all government owned utilities, 
except that there are those who advocate 
capital expenditure by the government in 
some respects but private operation. The suc- 
cess or failure of these enterprises will deter- 
mine how far the government can be trusted 
in the development of such enterprises. It 
will have a direct influence on municipal own- 
ership as a policy. If successful, it can be 
expected that municipal ownership will 
grow. 

Another complaint in connection with the 
widespread development of power projects 
aided and developed by the federal govern- 
ment is that the resulting competition will 
reduce the value of existing utility proper- 
ties, it is held that the general public who 
have absorbed the securities, particularly 
bonds and preferred stocks of public utilities, 
will sustain a huge loss. Finally, it is argued 
that the additional power that will be pro- 
vided cannot be consumed by the general 
public in the markets already developed by 
private initiative. 

In any event it appears that the race be- 
tween the advocates of private and govern- 
ment ownership will result in the general 
public’s receiving the lowest possible rates 
and the best service. 


Proposals for Flexible Utility Rates 


"TH depression has raised a serious ques- 

tion as to the need for providing flexibil- 
ity in utility rates even when the rate base 
remains unchanged. The relation of utility 
rates to the general economic structure was 
considered by the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission in a telephone rate case in 1932 
and it was contended then that utility rates 
were typical of “sticky” prices which prevent 
traditional economic forces from taking their 
normal course in a business depression and 
must be reduced. More recently the Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission has con- 
sidered the flexibility problem from the point 
of view of the desirability of maintaining a 
plant with a capacity beyond present demand 
for future predicted use and at the same time 
not laying the entire burden of this excess 
capacity on present consumers. The latter 
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case has received much comment. It was held 
that the building up of so-called ‘depression 
reserves’ is legally unsound and that a utility 
should be allowed a fair return even when 
demand falls below capacity. 

A “variable output” plan to meet this 
latter problem is proposed by Harold Good- 
man in the Public Utilities Fortnightly, which 
contemplates a varying rate yielding during 
the life of the plant a constant income suf- 
ficient to give a fair return on a prudent 
investment which plans for increased demand. 

A similar proposal is made by Chelcie C. 
Bosland in the Journal of Land and Public 
Utility Economics. This plan is based on the 
idea of the famous recapture clause in the 
Transportation Act of 1920. It is provided 
here, however, that contributions to a re- 
serve fund in good times shall be held in 
trust by the state only for those contributing 
to the fund. This would prevent keeping 
weak organizations in existence at the expense 
of the stronger units and at the same time 
permit a modification of rate structures to 
meet the exigencies of the business cycle. 


Advertising Electricity 


"THE free use of electrical energy has been 

given in several instances by privately 
owned utilities for the purpose of creating 
greater use for electrical energy. This is not 
to be taken as “free electricity” except for 
the purpose of promoting increased consump- 
tion. In other words, it is a new way to 
advertise. It will be interesting to watch the 
progress of this method of creating greater 
usage for electrical energy. 


Electric Rate Reductions 
HERE is a tendency in all parts of the 
country to reduce electricity rates. Light 

and power consumers in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia will save approximately $100,000 a year 
as a result of a cut on July 1 in rates of the 
municipal light plant. Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia, has designed a rate schedule for the 
light and power department which will enable 
the city to transfer a goodly sum to the gen- 
eral fund and at the same time maintain rates 
lower than those in surrounding territory. El 
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Paso, Texas, reports that the recent electric 
utility rate fight cost that city $32,059 for 
investigations as against $324,000 which will 
be saved in lower rates. 

State utility commissions in Florida, Kan- 
sas, South Carolina, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Tennessee, and Oklahoma have ordered 
certain private corporations to reduce rates. 
In Illinois the amount of reduction ordered 
in the rates of the Western United Gas and 
Electric Company serving 35,000 consumers 
will amount to about $325,000 a year, 
$240,000 of which would be saved to residen- 
tial consumers, $60,000 to commercial con- 
sumers and $25,000 to large users. 


Cities Favor Isolated Electric Plants 


< er current trend in municipal electrical 

utilities is toward the development of 
isolated municipal generating and distribut- 
ing plants, according to an article in the May 
issue of the Journal of Land and Public Util- 
ity Economics. Studies made by Paul Jer- 
ome Raver indicate a reversal of the 1923-28 
trend when there was a distinct tendency to- 
ward the construction of municipal distrib- 
uting systems which would purchase power 
from already existing private or public 
sources of supply. Of 141 new and pro- 
posed municipal establishments for 1933 and 
1934, 116 or 82 per cent are of the isolated 
type which generate their own power. The 
Journal points out that regardless of the 
merits of one type of plant over the other, 
there is a certain inconsistency between the 
trend of municipal ownership toward iso- 
lated plants and the programs of state and 
national large-scale hydro-electric develop- 
ments. 


Developments in the TVA 
UBLIC interest was focused on Federal 
power projects by President Roosevelt’s 

return from his Pacific cruise in August. The 
President’s first public speech after landing 
in this country referred to the administra- 
tion’s policy of establishing four great re- 
gional power developments as “‘yardsticks so 
the people of this country will know they are 
paying the proper price for electricity of all 
kinds.” 


Meanwhile plans for the provision of 
“yardstick” electricity by TVA matured 
rapidly with the purchase by the city of 
Knoxville in co-operation with TVA of the 
distributing plant of the Tennessee Public 
Service Company for $6,088,000 after two 
previous offers had been turned down by the 
utility. The now municipally owned plant 
will purchase power from TVA and distribute 
it to Knoxville and 29 other cities. 

Four Alabama cities have also announced 
acceptance of a TVA proposal to purchase 
existing systems from the Alabama Power 
Company and begin retailing power at reg- 
ular TVA rates, plus 10 per cent. 

Another interesting TVA development 
came when the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission ordered TVA to file rate schedules 
and service regulations within thirty days. 
The Alabama commission claimed that TVA 
may be regulated as any private utility on 
the ground that the Federal government is 
subject to the police powers of the state 
when exercising a “proprietary” function 
within the state. This decision probably will 
be carried to the courts. 


New Principle of Utility Valuation 


A NEW principle of valuation was applied 

by the United States Supreme Court in 
a recent telephone rate decision which up- 
holds an order of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission compelling large refunds to sub- 
scribers of the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. The court held that the company 
could not claim that rates were confiscatory 
when its experience showed that it was able 
under the alleged confiscatory rate schedule 
to increase its plant investment, maintain its 
property at upwards of 90 per cent physical 
condition, give adequate service at all times, 
and at the same time pay 8 per cent divi- 
dends on common stock while enjoying ex- 
cellent credit. This record of actual experi- 
ence was held a more reliable basis for de- 
termining the reasonableness of rates than 
tabulations of estimates based on findings 
of a lower court as to the value of the prop- 
erty, the court stating that “elaborate cal- 
culations which are at war with realities are 
of no avail.” 
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Sources of Information for Public 
Administrators 


HE names, organization, and activities 

of nearly five hundred national organi- 
zations in the field of public administration, 
together with a list of more than 1,400 state, 
regional, and Canadian associations, are in- 
cluded in a new publication just issued by 
Public Administration Clearing House (A 
Directory of Organizations in the Field of 
Public Administration, 175pp. $1). The na- 
tional organizations are classified under the 
headings of (1) organizations of public offi- 
cials and public employees, (2) trade, com- 
mercial, and professional associations inter- 
ested in problems of public administration, 
and (3) citizen groups interested in the im- 
provement of government and public ad- 
ministration. This volume indicates the spe- 
cific interest of each organization, type of 
questions they are prepared to answer, serv- 
ices they render, names and prices of period- 
icals published by them, name and address of 
executive secretary, and information on mem- 
bership, budget, number of staff members, 
and publications of each organization. 


Researchers and Political Scientists 


Hold Clinic 


OVERNMENT researchers and _politi- 

cal scientists took apart the body poli- 
tic to diagnose its maladies and to find if 
possible what corrective and preventive meas- 
ures government can prescribe for better 
health. The occasion was the annual meeting 
of the Governmental Research Association, 
held in conjunction with the American Po- 
litical Science Association, at Cazenovia, New 
York, the last week in August. 

More than sixty attended the conference, 
representing most of the private and semi- 
public government research agencies of the 
country. The federal government was repre- 
sented by Lent D. Upson and Corrington Gill 
of the FERA. Political science professors 
present and contributing were Cline of Prince- 
ton, Cottrell of Stanford, King of Pennsyl- 
vania, Leland and Kerwin of Chicago, Mit- 
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chell of Brown, Sly of West Virginia, Stead- 
man of Syracuse, and Studenski of New 
York University. 

Under the able and philosophical guidance 
of Philip H. Cornick, of the Institute of 
Public Administration, the conference delved 
deeply into the problems of debt, land use, 
revenues, relief, and county government re- 
organization. While the purpose was to raise 
and answer questions relating to these five 
subjects, and not to derive a consensus of 
opinion, trends of thought and suggestion 
might be summarized as follows: 

That our major depressions, although 
primarily due to wars, are vitally related 
to land speculation; 

That municipal debt increase is based on 
the people’s false assumption that land 
values and commodity prices will continue 
indefinitely to increase; 

That municipal debt defaults are a se- 
rious problem requiring concessions from 
creditors in their own interest; that the 
federal debt adjustment act is desirable 
and should be made permanent; 

That for the future some more effective 
supervision over local credit is desirable, 
exercised possibly through a government 
credit agency for the financing of munic- 
ipal short term and long term credit needs; 

That the public must, in self-defense, 
exercise greater control over land use, 
either through police power zoning con- 
trol or through taxation control; 

That the public needs to acquire and 
develop a public domain; 

That the movement for property tax 
limitations and for shifting the burden to 
indirect forms of taxation is of doubtful 
advantage: 

That federal, state, and local fiscal sys- 
tems and policies should be co-ordinated 
as much as possible; 

That an emergency formula needs to be 
worked out to determine how much state 
and local governments should contribute 
to relief needs; 

That basically the federal government 
should be primarily responsible for pro- 
viding work for the “employable” unem- 
ployed; 
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That county-city consolidation holds out 
more hope than county-city separation, 
and that experimentation should be en- 
couraged through county home rule and 
through gradual re-organization, one func- 
tion at a time. 


If the conference had been a constitutional 
convention, differences in point of view and 
sectional background would have made inevi- 
table many compromises, but the deep prob- 
ing of present conditions and trends and the 
philosophizing as to objectives and goals 
will prove to be very helpful to the research- 
ers in their respective states and cities as 
they attack their “next-step” problems.— 
C. C. Lupwie, field director, American Mu- 
nicipal Association. 


New Technique of Accident 
Investigation 


AN accident investigation board has proved 
one of the most successful methods of 
accident prevention in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. This board, consisting of two superior 
police officers and an assistant city attorney, 
holds a hearing on every accident in which 
there appears to have been a violation of a 
city ordinance or a state law. Experience 
over the past several years shows that hear- 
ings are required in about 40 per cent of all 
automobile accidents. All persons involved 
in the accident must appear before this 
board. Testimony is taken of all conditions 
surrounding the accident and a thorough dis- 
cussion takes place as to just what hap- 
pened. 

The board sits before a table on which are 
painted street intersections of different kinds 
and toy motor cars are arranged on this table 
until there is a complete agreement as to the 
exact manner in which the accident occurred. 
If it is determined that the law has been vio- 
lated, the offending party is given a regular 
ticket which calls for his appearance before 
either the traffic violations bureau or the 
police court. The work of the board is con- 
sidered highly educational because an at- 
tempt is made in every case to clarify the 
legal provision which covers the situation 
and to develop safer driving habits. This 
method has been so successful in eliminating 
confusion and forestalling extended litiga- 
tion that even in cases where hearings are 
not called one or both drivers have volun- 


tarily requested a hearing —ALBERT CarR- 
ROLL, superintendent of police, Grand Rap- 
ids. 


Colorado Cities Oppose Tax Limit and 
Want to Control Liquor 


OLORADO municipal officials attending 
the twelfth annual convention of the 
Colorado Municipal League held recently at 
Fort Morgan took steps to urge the state 
legislature to provide for the appointment 
of one committee in each house to consider 
all bills affecting municipalities, with oppor- 
tunity for hearings and discussions of these 
measures by municipal officials. Action also 
was taken requesting that the proceeds of 
any new state taxes be apportioned to mu- 
nicipalities to supplement local budgets, urg- 
ing all municipalities to formulate long-term 
public works improvement programs, favor- 
ing local control of liquor traffic within city 
limits and a reasonable distance outside, ap- 
proving the retention by cities of liquor li- 
cense fees, recommending that cities inves- 
tigate the advisability of building sewage 
disposal plants, and directing that the League 
continue its training schools for policemen, 
firemen, waterworks superintendents, and 
engineers. 

There is a great deal of interest among 
Colorado municipal officials in liquor con- 
trol and in a proposed tax limitation. A con- 
siderable number of cities are interested in 
having a local option provision in any pro- 
posed liquor act and in securing a share of 
the revenues. The League took steps last 
year which effectively blocked the movement 
in the legislature toward the adoption of a 
limit on the property tax, and at the recent 
convention, President E. L. Mosley urged 
municipal officials to oppose any attempt to 
secure the adoption of a tax limit. Munic- 
ipal officials also took steps to oppose a pro- 
posed amendment to the state constitution 
which would prevent the imposition of an 
excise tax except by vote of the people, as 
the adoption of this measure would abolish 
the gasoline tax and make it difficult ever 
to secure an income tax or sales tax. 

One of the most important activities of 
the League during the past year has been 
the completion of its third survey of general 
civic conditions in cities. Such a survey is 
made every five years to determine stand- 
ards of measurement of municipal activities 
by which municipal officials may judge their 
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own performance in comparison with other 
cities. It was also reported to the conven- 
tion that the third annual fire college held 
last year was attended by 189 firemen from 
forty different cities and that the third water- 
works school was attended by seventy-eight 
superintendents and other waterworks offi- 
cials from thirty communities. H. C. Mc- 
Clintock, city manager of Boulder, was 
elected president, and J. P. Saderstrum, city 
manager of Grand Junction, was elected vice- 
president of the League for the coming year. 
—Don C. Sowers, secretary-treasurer, Colo- 
rado Municipal League. 





Cities Demand Share of Special Motor 
Taxes 


ITIES need and are entitled to a larger 

share of the motor vehicle tax revenues 
than they are getting, but the amount of 
their need varies and should be determined 
on the basis of a careful study of local con- 
ditions and practice in each state. This is 
the conclusion of a study of cities sharing in 
special motor taxes collected by the states, 
made by the American Municipal Association 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
It is pointed out that about two-thirds, esti- 
mated at $700,000,000, of the total pro- 
ceeds of the forty-eight states from special 
motor taxes is derived from people living in 
the cities. The cities, however, receive back 
from the states, in the form of cash shares 
and grants, only about $40,000,000, or less 
than 6 per cent. In addition, the states spend 
about $100,000,000 on highways within 
cities. 

With general property taxes yielding less 
and less for highway costs, and more motor 
tax money being diverted each year to non- 
highway uses, a new program of financing 
highway expenditures for cities should be 
set up, according to the study. Average con- 
ditions throughout the country, it is stated, 
warrant the following recommendations: 

(1) The proportion of the total highway bill 
carried by special motor vehicle taxes should 
be increased. 

(2) Cities should receive roughly a return 
of half of their contribution; this should be 
looked upon as “local revenues” collected by the 
state and should be used for city highway pur- 
poses under the supervision of city officials, free 
from state administrative restrictions. This 
money should be available not only for highway 
purposes but also for traffic lighting, policing 
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of streets, bridge operation, and debt service on 
street and bridge bonds. 

(3) Municipal wheelage or gasoline 
should be used only as a last resort. 

(4) The claim of the cities for a fair share 
of the special motor taxes should take prece- 
dence over any proposal to reduce the motor 
taxes or to divert them to non-highway purposes. 

(5) City governments should be granted ex- 
emption from both the registration and gasoline 
taxes on city vehicles. 

These principles are supported by the re- 
cent trend in federal legislation, it is pointed 
out, which provides for a federal gas tax and 
the liberalizing application of federal aid 
funds for highway purposes. 


taxes 


Urges Planning for Compact Business 
Areas 

OVERNMENTAL responsibilities for 

the maintenance of sound and perma- 
nent values in urban real estate are dealt 
with by Herbert S. Swan, city planning con- 
sultant, in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economics. Mr. 
Swan points out that a square shaped busi- 
ness area is usually far more efficient than 
a shoestring district in which business estab- 
lishments are spread along both sides of 
one long street. A city which persists in main- 
taining narrow streets in its downtown dis- 
trict encourages the shoestring development 
because new establishments will seek loca- 
tions on streets with adequate width for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Mr. Swan also deplores zoning regulations 
which permit the construction of mammoth 
buildings like the Empire State Building in 
New York and the Marshall Field Merchan- 
dise Mart in Chicago to the detriment of sur- 
rounding building and land values. “Until 
the present year of grace,” says Mr. Swan, 
“the growth of every American city has been 
more a matter of speculative enterprise with 
a view to exploiting the increment in land 
values than it has been a matter of scien- 
tific and rational planning.” 


Stress Enforcement to Prevent Auto 
Accidents 

IGHTY-SIX of the large cities of the 

United States report 8,706 deaths from 

automobile accidents for the year ending 

August 4, 1934, as compared with 7,880 for 

the previous year, an increase from 21.1 to 
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23.3 per 100,000 population or a 10 per 
cent increase, according to the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Among the cities 
which show a marked increase in death rates 
are: Chicago, increase from 22.0 to 26.8; 
Camden, New Jersey, 18.5 to 26.9; Flint, 
Michigan, 10.8 to 27.9; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 15.9 to 25.3; Lynn, Massachusetts, 
9.7 to 14.6; Peoria, Illinois, 7.9 to 27.3; 
South Bend, Indiana, 13.2 to 23.7; Spokane, 
Washington, 13.6 to 22.2; and Tampa, Flor- 
ida, 10.8 to 19.9. A few cities reported con- 
siderable decreases among which are Omaha, 
Nebraska, with a drop from 40.4 to 22.7 per 
100,000, and San Diego, California, 35.9 to 
28.3. 

About 145,000 persons have met death in 
motor vehicle accidents in the United States 
since the beginning of 1930. While there has 
been an actual decrease in the number of 
children’s deaths from accidents adult deaths 
have increased 150 per cent since 1922. 
There has been a constant lowering of death 
rates in states with drivers’ license laws as 
against non-license states. 

These gruesome statistics should impress 
city officials with the importance of accident 
prevention work. Since practically every 
collision involves one or more violations of 
traffic laws, enforcement becomes a vital part 
of traffic control. In a pamphlet, Guides to 
Trafic Safety, just published by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, it is pointed out that an enforcement 
program should include law observance stud- 
ies to determine, for instance, how many 
drivers stop at signs and the necessity for 
more attention to that phase; accident in- 
vestigation squads to take photographs, meas- 
urements, and details on the spot while wit- 
nesses and principals are still there; a com- 
bating of the “fixing evil” by impressing 
drivers with the certainty rather than the 
severity of the enforcement. Combating 
ticket fixing has been successful in some cities 
by use of a triplicate ticket, one ticket going 
to the finance officer, one to the court, and 
one to the police department. The tickets 
are audited in the finance department just as 
are other accounts payable and a strict check 
is thus maintained of all fines not paid. 

A traffic violations bureau and the selec- 
tion of competent magistrates are also rec- 
ommended. The fee system should be abol- 
ished. Special enforcement measures in pro- 
gressive cities include the use of conspicuous 
police cars, a mobile public address system, 


and motor vehicle equipment inspection. The 
amount of enforcement is generally reflected 
by the number of accidents that occur. If the 
attitude of traffic police is to prevent acci- 
dents, the public will respond favorably to 
the effort—Curtis BILtincs, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 


Entire City Council Recalled in Long 
Beach 


HE voters of Long Beach, California on 
July 10 recalled all nine of the city 
councilmen as well as the city attorney. 
About a year ago a regular councilmanic 
election had resulted in the election of five 
new councilmen who proceeded to hold se- 
cret caucuses, inaugurate a spoils system, and 
conduct the city’s business on a political ba- 
sis. Popular resentment grew to the point 
where petitions were circulated to recall these 
five councilmen; whereupon backers of the 
latter put in motion petitions to recall the 
other four. The result was a clean sweep. 
In the meantime a group of young profes- 
sional and business men, concerned over the 
inability of Long Beach to secure continuous 
non-political administration, decided that the 
council-manager charter had never been given 
a fair chance; that the first step should be 
to elect councilmen pledged to support the 
spirit of council-manager government. This 
group did not inaugurate and manage the 
recall. It simply happened that its organiza- 
tion program had developed to the point 
where action was possible at the time of the 
post-recall election. Under the name of the 
Charter Enforcement Party petitions were 
circulated the signing of which pledged vot- 
ers to vote only for councilmanic candidates 
who pledged themselves to support the spirit 
of council-manager government. On the Sun- 
day before the council election, which was 
held August 17, this charter group made pub- 
lic its endorsement of nine candidates, eight 
of whom were elected, the ninth being en- 
tirely acceptable to it. On taking office the 
new council pledged itself to support coun- 
cil-manager principles. 

If Long Beach does have an unsavory re- 
call reputation it is hardly deserved. The 
most regrettable incident was the recall of 
City Manager Charles E. Hewes in 1923. 
A charter provision permitting this to happen 
is abominable. In 1929 two councilmen were 
recalled and two of their colleagues resigned 
before the recall ballots were prepared. 
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The recent incidents merely emphasize 
once again the impotence of professional 
municipal administration without organized 
citizen support. They also demonstrate that 
the average citizen leads a double existence. 
He supports professional administration in 
the abstract, but refuses to sacrifice personal 
and individual advantage to an abstract prin- 
ciple. In Long Beach the citizens voted time 
and again to support the council-manager 
charter, having turned down a freeholders’ 
mayor-council proposal about a year ago. 
The difficulty in practice was not that poor 
men were elected or appointed; it was the 
persistence of ward politics which made the 
manager impotent. The city was run largely 
by council committees acting subject to the 
pressure of group, district and regional sup- 
plications for special considerations and fa- 
vors. The Charter Endorsement Party, ac- 
cording to its young president, Kenneth A. 
Davis, intends to ride the movement on 
through and see that pre-election promises 
to give the manager a chance mean some- 
thing—JoHN M. PFIFFNER, associate pro- 
fessor of public administration, University 
of Southern California. 


Successful Methods in Training Kansas 
Policemen 


A SIX-DAY police training school held at 
Wichita, Kansas, in June was attended 
by 112 municipal police officers, more than 
twice the number that attended the previous 
school held in 1931. This school, sponsored 
by the League of Kansas Municipalities and 
the Kansas Police Association, was judged 
by experts as one of the best that has ever 
been held in this country. The instruction 
staff included Cornelius Cahalane, police con- 
sultant, Port of New York Authority; R. 
B. Nathan and L. C. Schilder of the division 
of investigation, U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice; Leonarde Keeler of the Scientific Crime 
Detection Laboratory of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Donald C. Stone of Public Admin- 
istration Service, Chicago; and men from the 
United States Secret Service, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Narcotic Service, Universi- 
ties of Kansas and Wichita, as well as mem- 
bers of the Wichita and other police depart- 
ments. 

Each student was provided with a combi- 
nation notebook on the left page of which 
was an outline of the lecture submitted in 
advance and the right page was ruled for 
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supplementary notes. A printed appendix 
of seventy-five pages covered such subjects 
as police tactics, criminal investigation, tox- 
icology and flesh wounds, and Kansas law. 

All sessions were held in the Wichita po- 
lice headquarters. Students inspected the 
physical arrangement of headquarters, rec- 
ords, communications, traffic, identification, 
laboratory, and other police facilities in this 
building. Students were required to wear 
dark trousers, a white shirt, and a black bow 
tie during class periods. Posted rules pro- 
vided that a student could be dismissed by 
the director of the school upon the violation 
of any of the following rules: (1) drinking 
intoxicating liquors, (2) immoral conduct, 
(3) violation of criminal law, (4) conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, (5) 
violation of classroom rules such as absence 
from class, tardiness, or inattention; insub- 
ordination or disrespect to instructors; smok- 
ing or chewing during lectures; or failure 
to comply with any rules established for the 
conduct of the school. The curriculum in- 
cluded instruction in police tactics, investiga- 
tion at scene of crime, police patrol, labora- 
tory methods, criminal investigation, public 
relations, police records, juvenile problems, 
traffic, administrative problems, police train- 
ing, first aid, and target practice. 

Expenses of the school, financed by the 
League of Kansas Municipalities, included: 
targets and ammunition, $150; postage, tele- 
phone, printing, and clerical, $195; note- 
books, $475; and faculty expense, $458; a 
total of $1,278. 

Although continuous classroom instruction 
was held from eight in the morning until five 
thirty at night, the officers maintained strict 
attention and joined enthusiastically into the 
discussions. The practical subject matter was 
discussed by instructors who were masters 
in their fields and who understood how to 
teach police officers, most of whom had not 
had formal classroom work in many years. 
Eighty-two officers who attended the full 
session received certificates that they had suc- 
cessfully completed the training school. 

These officers, in returning to their own 
departments, will not only have a much 
broader horizon of police duties and proced- 
ures for their own future study and develop- 
ment, but will also pass on the ideas obtained 
to other members of their respective forces. 
Many of them will serve as instructors in 
their departments.—O. W. Witson, chief of 
police, Wichita, Kansas. 
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Alabama Cities Oppose Fixed 
Minimum Wage Proposal 


T the recent annual convention of the 

Alabama League of Municipalities, Sec- 
retary M. L. Robertson reported that as a 
result of action taken by the League, tele- 
phone rates had been reduced saving tele- 
phone users in the state $190,000 a year, 
and that reductions in light and power rates 
saved consumers $400,000 a year. Action 
was taken by the League favoring an increase 
in revenues from utilities, opposing proposed 
legislation fixing a minimum wage for cer- 
tain organized groups of city employees, pe- 
titioning the legislature to permit cities to 
levy license taxes on liquor dealers, and urg- 
ing the passage of legislation which would 
exempt cities from paying the state tax on 
gasoline and oil used for city purposes. 


Six Cities to Vote on Council- 
Manager Plan 


IVE cities will hold referenda this fall on 

the adoption of council-manager govern- 
ment. Mount Vernon, New York (61,499), 
will vote on September 12; and Morristown, 
New Jersey (15,197), has set September 18 
as the date for the referendum. Toledo, 
Ohio (290,718), will vote on November 6 on 
the adoption of a council-manager charter 
amendment providing for a council of nine 
members elected at large by proportional 
representation. Schenectady, New York (95,- 
692) and also Sidney, Ohio (9,301) will vote 
on the adoption of the manager plan on No- 
vember 6. Petitions asking for a referendum 
on the plan in Little Rock, Arkansas (81,679) 
were filed with the mayor on August 29; and 
Braintree, Massachusetts (15,712) will vote 
on March 4, 1935, on the adoption of a coun- 
cil-manager charter recently passed by the 
state legislature. 

A council-manager charter being drafted 
in Portland, Oregon, may be ready to submit 
to the voters this fall. In Cleveland, Ohio, a 
special charter committee of the city council 
is holding hearings on proposed changes in 
the present mayor-council charter, which be- 
came effective in 1931 when the council- 
manager plan was abandoned. A campaign 
for a return to the manager plan would not 
be inaugurated, however, until after the ques- 
tion of county consolidation has been decided 
at the November election. 

Stockton, California, by a two-to-one vote 


on June 26 defeated a proposal to abandon 
the council-manager plan and return to the 
commission form with a city manager elected 
by the people. 

For the second time in two years, New 
Ulm, Minnesota (7,308) on July 24 by a 
vote of 930 to 902 turned down a proposal 
to adopt the manager plan. 


Toward a Permanent Medical Aid 
Program 


WENTY-NINE of the forty-eight states 

report a successful organization of their 
medical aid systems under FERA, according 
to a survey just made by the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association in co-operation with 
the Rosenwald Fund (Medical Care for the 
Unemployed). Nine of these states have 
adopted a state-wide plan and scale fees for 
their doctors and nurses, with county or city 
administration on a state-recommended pat- 
tern. Half of the states with medical aid 
programs have limited their service to home 
and office calls for acute illnesses, making no 
general provisions for surgical or chronic care. 
The others have provided for care of chronic 
illness and even give a limited amount of cor- 
rective service. 

A year’s experience with medical care of 
the unemployed under the temporary provi- 
sions of the FERA indicates that such a 
medical program must be made permanent. 
It has taught communities that they are re- 
sponsible for medical aid to their poor, and 
cannot expect it from physicians for noth- 
ing. They have learned that to be successful, 
the medical aid program must have effective 
local supervision and control of costs, hos- 
pitalization must be provided for in the fu- 
ture, and greater provision must be made 
for care of chronic illnesses and for special 
services. 

Whatever method is used in the permanent 
set up for medical aid, there must be allow- 
ance for variations in procedure, since re- 
sources and demands in the various sections 
of the country differ widely. To make wise 
planning possible, adequate information is 
essential and communities now operating 
medical aid programs will have to keep more 
definite statistics than they have so far, show- 
ing how many people are aided and what 
types of aid are given —MArIeTTA STEVEN- 
SON, assistant director, American Public Wel- 
fare Association. 














What American Cities are Doing 


Excerpts from the August issues of “The United States Municipal 
News,” published jointly by the American Municipal Association and 
the United States Conference of Mayors with Paul V. Betters as editor. 


ULSA proposes an ordinance requiring ev- 

ery ex-convict either passing through or 
living in the city, whose sentence was passed 
within ten years, to register with the police de- 
partment within twenty-four hours of his ar- 
rival. Camden is the only other city known to 
require such registration. 


Pittsburgh has just completed the first codi- 
fication of its general ordinances in twenty-six 
years. Duluth is preparing to repeal all obsolete 
city ordinances, some of which were passed 
more than forty years ago. 


Louisville is attempting to unify its financial 
control and reduce expenses by centralizing in 
the office of the city’s finance director the fiscal 
operations of eleven independent agencies. 


St. Louis considers a municipal income and 
sales tax. Another revenue measure being pro- 
posed is a tax of two cents a head on all cattle 
slaughtered in the city which it is estimated 
will produce about $80,000 a year. 


Radio is gaining favor as police motorcycle 
equipment. A number of cities which have al- 
ready installed receiving sets on police motor- 
cycles report satisfactory results. 


A plan to charge Akron motorists $2 a year 
for mechanical inspection of their cars is being 
considered in that city. 


Salt Lake City considers plans for a school 
for traffic law violators. Persons violating minor 
traffic laws will be sentenced to attend the school 
each day for two weeks to study city and state 
traffic laws. 


Detroit and Flint are protesting the demands 
of the divisional code authority for a percent- 
age contribution on municipal construction proj- 
ects amounting to $2,000 or more. There is a 
serious legal doubt that such an assessment can 
be sustained. 


Cincinnati reports a reduction of approxi- 
mately $102,000 on the cost of 150,000 tons of 
coal for the city, county, and schools on the 
basis of a new schedule of prices worked out 
with the Divisional Code Authority of the Solid 
Fuel Industry as compared to prices quoted in 
June before the President’s executive order 
modifying NRA codes went into effect. 


Detroit’s tax collection plan continues to bring 
results with the taxes paid on a third more par- 
cels of property this year than a year ago at 
this time. Current collections total $14,450,411 
compared to $9,735,637 on the same day last 
year. 


Richmond, Virginia, estimates that over $1.- 
000,000 of untaxed real estate will be restored 
to the tax rolls as the result of a CWA property 
survey now partially completed. 


Tulsa is considering instituting a garbage col- 
lection fee as a means of increasing its revenues. 


Rochester, New York, considers municipal 
operation of the street railway system now in 
hands of receivers. The San Francisco munic- 
ipal railway shows net earnings of $165,878 for 
1933-34. 


Akron gives the unemployed an opportunity 
to trade their labor in payment of long stand- 
ing water bills. 


Spokane adopts a municipal utility tax ordi- 
nance which is expected to produce in excess of 
$150,000 a year. 


San Francisco enacts an ordinance to elimi- 
nate charity racketeers by requiring licensing by 
the police department of all drives for money 
in the name of charity. 


Des Moines considers ordinance providing for 
a semi-annual compulsory inspection and ap- 
proval of motor vehicles. It is estimated the 
testing equipment required will cost approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

Los Angeles has received an allocation of 
$550,000 from the state gasoline tax to be used 
for street resurfacing, grading, and construction 
of new pavement, curbs, and gutters. 


Only about $2,250,000 of the $40,000,000 of 
scrip issued by Detroit is still outstanding. 


New York City proposes to raise $50,000,000 
for relief next year by increasing its tax on the 
gross annual receipts of business to one-half of 
one per cent on all income over $5,000 a year. 
This represents a tenfold increase over the one- 
twentieth of one per cent on incomes over 
$15,000 which was levied this year. An addi- 
tional $12,000,000, also for relief, is expected 
to be raised by means of lotteries. 
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